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expression for the critic. He begins like any other writer,
with the conviction (which may of course be an illusion)
that his views and conclusions on the subject-matter
which is literature are of importance in themselves and
to others; and he proceeds to promulgate and propagate
them. Like any other writer, he stands or falls in the
long run, by the closer or more remote approximation
of his views to the common experience of that compara-
tively small fraction of the human race which itself
comes to conclusions about life and literature, which is
the concentrated record of life. As Dr. Johnson said:

eNothing can please many and please long, but just repre-
sentations of human nature. Particular manners can be
known to few, and therefore few only can judge how nearly
they are copied. The irregular combinations of fanciful
invention may delight awhile, by that novelty of which the
common satiety of life sends us all in quest; but the pleasures
of sudden wonder are soon exhausted, and the mind can
repose only on the stability of truth.'

The critic stands or falls by the stability of his truth, and
necessarily by his skill in communicating his truth.

That the critic has to interest his readers is true, but
in exactly the same sense as it is true that every writer
has to interest his readers. He does not have to aim at
being more interesting than other writers. This is one
of the prime heresies of modern criticism. Its adherents
appear to hold that a critical article is a kind of knock-
about turn. Unless the critic is turning a somersault or
making a grimace in every sentence, he is dull. Another
and more persuasive heresy is that it is the critic's
business to make the best of a bad book by picking out
the one or two plums that have wandered into the
wilderness of dough. A critic, argue its adherents, has